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What reading means to you 


AX you a good reader? 

Do you read rapidly enough to cover a great deal of material in 
a short time? 

Do you understand what you have read after you've finished reading? 

Is your vocabulary good? 

Do you read a wide variety of materials? 

Even if you can answer Yes to these questions, you can probably 
read much better. If your answers are No, your reading can be greatly 
improved. You don’t have to remain a poor reader. Anyone can read 
better. Reading is a skill, like swimming or dancing or basketball. Once 
you learn the right techniques—and practice them—you can read faster 
and with better understanding. 

Reading skill is one of the most important skills you will ever learn. 
It is necessary to read efficiently to succeed in school, on the job, and 
even in your personal life, 

Success in school plays a large part in determining your future— 


If you read well, you'll have time for many materials besides your textbooks. 
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what kind of further training, if any, you'll get; in what kind of a job 
you'll be able to succeed; what kind of a life you'll lead. 

Young people often have the idea that the skills required in school 
have little relation to what they’re going to do later in the job world. 
In some of your school subjects this may be true. But reading, which is 
so important to your school success, is often just as important to your 
job success. Reading, because it affects your school and your job so 
much, is an ability you'll want to improve. 


Reading is also important for other reasons 


Reading fulfills other functions that are important in your life. The 
more you read, the more information you are able to gather. The more 
efficiently you read, the more ground you are able to cover in any area. 
If you read well, you'll have time for magazines, for novels, for other 
informative materials in addition to your textbooks. And you will get 
more from your reading. The more knowledge you have about different 
subjects, the more interesting person you'll become. Your company will 
be an asset to any group because of the contributions you can make. We 
are all social beings and want recognition and approval from others. 
Reading offers an important avenue for obtaining these goals. 

There are great personal rewards in extensive reading, too. You can 
obtain information that will increase your understanding of yourself. 


Through wide reading you can learn much about other people, places, and times. 


You can gain a greater appreciation and knowledge of other people and 
of other places. And you can gain a better understanding of the events of 
today and yesterday. 

There is a great deal of individual satisfaction to be found in the 
reading you do for recreation. Perhaps no other leisure activity offers 
so great an opportunity for real pleasure. Through books you can live, 
not only your own life, but many other lives. You can participate in the 
great events of the past. You can project yourself into the future. You 
can live in Utopias and imaginary kingdoms that this world will never 
see. You can share the lives of great persons—presidents, kings, actors, 
adventurers. You can be a child again, or a wise old man. You can be 
a surgeon who has saved many lives, you can be a pilot, you can be 
an explorer who overcomes incredible dangers—all through books, What’s 
more, there’s a book for every mood—for gaiety, for depression, for 
seriousness of purpose, for flippancy, for satire. All this is yours if 
you can read efficiently. When reading is difficult and painstaking, it’s 
not fun. It ceases to be a pleasure. 

Unfortunately, there are large numbers of high school students who 
are generally poor in reading skill. And there are many others who could 
be more successful students if they were able to read better. Studies show 
that almost all these students can acquire more effective reading habits. 
This is just as true for adults, They can do this in a very short period 
of time if they are willing to follow a carefully worked-out program for 
improvement. By becoming better readers, they will also become happier, 
better adjusted, and more successful. 


A guide for improving reading ability 


This booklet has been written for those of you who want to improve 
your reading. The chances are you don’t know how rapidly or effectively 
you read. You'll find tests and charts in the following pages which will 
help you to check your speed, to determine your reading ability, and to 
discover your needs. 

Some of you may find that your rate of reading should be increased. 
Others of you may discover that your comprehension or understanding is 
poor; or that your ability to read in certain subject fields is inadequate, 
Or you may find that all your reading is in one or two subject fields. 
Or it may be too frivolous or too serious, lacking balance. In such cases, 
you will want to increase your reading speed and understanding, as well 
as to expand and broaden the kind of reading you do. 

This booklet is designed to offer all of you the specific kinds of help 
you require to make a real improvement in your reading. 
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You can improve your reading 


Almost anyone can improve his reading. Experiments show that most 
young people can—with a little work—develop good reading habits. 
The Army’s instructional program in reading proved this point. 

During World War II the Army found that many of the men in- 
ducted had very poor reading ability. The poor readers, as well as many 
non-English-speaking soldiers, had to be given some reading instruction. 
So special training units were organized for the men, with programs 
based on their individual needs. A special textbook was used—a story 
about Private Pete. Reading lessons described Private Pete’s life in the 
barracks, on the drill field, and in the classroom. The vocabulary in- 
cluded words used every day in camp. Additional information was 
introduced through the use of filmstrips, a monthly magazine, and a 
weekly newspaper. The typical man in these programs was able to acquire 


Poor readers in the Army were able to learn reading skills necessary for camp life. 
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the reading skills necessary for his life in the Army in the amazingly 
short time of eight weeks. 


Students can also make rapid reading progress 


This was convincing proof that young people and adults who read 
poorly can progress rapidly if they are offered the right conditions for 
learning. Experiments show that high school students can also make rapid 
progress in learning to read efficiently. 

For example, during a single semester, one class of slow readers 
increased its-silent reading rate from an average of 170 to 250 words 
per minute. Similar improvements have been made by regular classes in 
the same length of time. In one class the average rate of reading increased 
50 per cent. As a result of increased reading efficiency, test scores also 
showed an improvement in the students’ understanding of what they read, 

Many high school students have been able independently to make 
great gains in reading speed and comprehension. For example, Bob, a 
high school freshman, worked for twelve weeks in an attempt to improve 
his reading rate and comprehension. After studying his reading prob- 
lems carefully, he began a training program which took thirty minutes 
of his time every day. At the end of twelve weeks, Bob’s reading rate 
had increased 50 per cent. His history and science textbooks were no 
longer insurmountable obstacles. He was now able to read them with 
ease and understanding. 

Take the case of Bill. Bill had big plans for the future. College and 
an engineering degree were the next steps in his personal Five-Year Plan. 


After a twelve-week training program Bob was able to read his texts with ease. 
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As a start toward solving his reading problems Bill took a reliable reading test. 


After that he’d set out to accomplish really important things in the world. 
But Bill’s marks in school were only fair in spite of real effort and long 
hours of study. He read his assignments so slowly that he was seldom 
able to finish. Reading was Bill’s trouble. He could learn all right, but 
because of his reading handicap it just took him too long. He couldn’t 
keep up with his studies or with the rest of the class, and he became so 
discouraged that he was ready to abandon his plans for college. As a 
result, his whole future was being threatened. 

Bill finally took his reading problems to his counselor. As the first 
step toward helping Bill improve his reading rate, the counselor gave him 
a good reading test and some informal examinations of reading rate. The 
tests showed that Bill’s comprehension scores were generally good. In 
short, he understood what he read. But his rate of reading was only 
150 words per minute. Bill also discovered that he read almost all types 
of materials at about the same rate. 

As a result of the tests, the counselor planned a training program 
which Bill followed for two semesters. He learned the nature of the read- 
ing process, and he was given exercises to practice which helped him to 
increase his reading efficiency. These will be discussed later in the booklet. 
At the end of the two semesters, Bill was able to read twice as rapidly 
as before. And he found his school assignments so much easier to carry 


out, that he actually found pleasure in studying. His grades, too, showed 
a real improvement, and he was able to go ahead with his plans for college 
and that coveted engineering degree. 


You can learn to read effectively, too 


These examples show that most people can learn to read more effec- 
tively. Individuals who have attempted to improve their reading find 
that, after a period of intensive work, they are actually reading twice 
as much as before. And they are experiencing greater enjoyment in read- 
ing. Such improvement is possible for you, too. By doubling your rate 
of reading, you will save valuable time which can be spent on more exten- 
sive reading and on other activities. At the end of the program, you'll 
discover that besides your assignments you can read magazine articles 
and other materials with greater speed and understanding. 

Even if you’re a good reader, the chances are you can be a better 
one and further increase your speed and comprehension. 


Steps leading to improvement 


There are certain necessary steps to take if your effort to improve 
your reading is to be successful: 

First—Find your present level of reading and those areas in which 

you need improvement. 

Second—Start a systematic program designed to correct old habits 

and build more effective new ones. 

Third—Continue the program long enough to be sure you have de- 

veloped and maintained new habits. 

Fourth—Periodically—about every six months—check to see if you 

are reading as effectively as you can, or whether you still need 
to improve. 

This program will not take a long time. But it will require patience 
and effort. At the beginning, the work may seem easy, and you may make 
rapid progress. Then you may reach a level or plateau in learning—a 
period during which you will make very little progress, If you continue ` 
to practice during this period, you will perfect your skills and then be 
able to make rapid progress again. 

This sort of learning process applies to almost any new skill which 
you try to acquire. For example, when you learn a new tennis stroke, at 
first you make rapid progress. Then you are able to go no further for 
a while. Suddenly, you find yourself really able to proceed and master 
the stroke successfully. In learning to improve your reading, you may 
go through the same process. At the end of the reading program you 


In learning any skill there is a plateau or period when you seem to stand still. 


will find that you can read more rapidly, and with greater appreciation 
and pleasure. 

The following chapters will help you to determine your present read- 
ing rate and suggest ways of increasing that rate, as well as your vocab- 
ulary and understanding of what you read. 

As a little test on what you gain from your ordinary reading, check 
the following questions, based on the material in the chapter you have 
just read. Mark + for every true statement and 0 for every false statement. 
Good readers cannot improve their reading. 

Special classes for slow readers in high school have failed. 

Men in the Army were taught to read in eight weeks’ time. 

Rapid readers usually comprehend very little. 

Individuals can make rapid progress in reading while work- 

ing independently. 

. Most students can improve their reading rates greatly, but the 
effort is not worth while. 

7. Students usually make very little gain in reading rate during 

the first few weeks of practice. 

8. Students need to find their reading problems and needs before 

beginning special reading work. 

A systematic program is needed to improve reading. 

Training in reading should be undertaken with a determina- 

tion to succeed. 
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Studying your needs 


RE you a good reader? If you are, you will probably 

have most of the following characteristics. 

@ You realize how important good general health 
is, including adequate vision and hearing. You 
attend promptly to any defects which may inter- 
fere with your reading. 

è You usually find a place to study which is free 
from distracting noises or interruptions. 

© While reading, you concentrate on your material 

and give it your full attention. You are interested 

in your work and can disregard distractions. 

You not only read rapidly, but you show a high 

degree of comprehension or understanding of 

what you read. 

You grasp new words readily and you have a 

good vocabulary. You can frequently understand 

the meanings of unfamiliar words from their re- 
lationships to the context, the reading matter 
around them. 


The good reader is selective 


If you’re an effective reader, you grasp whole units—the ideas con- 
veyed by groups of words. You don’t just read one word after another, 
and then go back and put them together. You take in, as a group, the 
words that express an idea or thought unit. 

You read your assignments according to their varied requirements, 
and change your plan of attack in reading different kinds of subject 
matter. You read some short stories, novels, and newspaper articles at 
a rapid rate. But you read scientific articles and many of your assign- 
ments at a somewhat slower rate for more thorough, detailed reading. 
You know how to adjust your rate of reading to the demands of other 
types of subject matter. For example, if your history assignment is to 
spot the main causes leading to the Civil War, you would skim the material 
until you found the main points. However, if your French teacher asked 
you to study a new tense for the next day’s assignment, you'd have to 
read the section slowly and carefully. 

Your selection of reading material depends on your purpose, and 
your rate of reading depends on the type of material chosen. The good 
reader enjoys the activity of reading as well as the results, Because he 
chooses his materials in relation to his purposes, his reading is pleasant 
and meaningful. 

If you are a good reader, you evaluate and judge the different kinds 
of materials you read. You get into the habit of reacting critically to 
controversial discussions in books, magazines, and newspapers, 


The poor reader 


On the other hand, the poor reader is usually a slow reader. He 
Teacts not to ideas conveyed by groups of words, but to single words. 
As a result, he reads slowly and haltingly. His vocabulary is limited and 
he is unprepared to attack new words. He is not efficient in learning the 
meanings of unfamiliar words. Lacking skill in reading for different pur- 
poses, he tends to read all types of materials in the same way. Because 
of slowness in reading, indifference, or lack of interest, he doesn’t read 
very much, And when he does read, ‘he always reads the same kinds 
of materials, 

All the above characteristics are typical of poor readers, but they 
do not all apply to every poor reader. Each one shows a particular combi- 
nation of weaknesses, as well as strengths. And if he is to overcome his 
difficulties, he must know in what ways he needs to improve. He has to 
study his problems and his needs. 


Many of you will find it helpful to look at your own strengths and 
weaknesses in reading. A person whose reading ability is good, or even 
superior, may find that he has certain weaknesses which, if corrected, 
will help him to get more pleasure and satisfaction out of his reading. 


What goes into effective reading 

When you study your reading ability, look closely at the following 
factors; they are important to the development of desirable habits, atti- 
tudes, and skills: 

Physical factors 

Speed of reading 

Oral reading 

Vocabulary (the recognition and understanding of words) 

Reading comprehension 

Ability to use study aids 

Pattern of reading (the types of materials you read) 

You should make certain that your vision and hearing are satisfactory 
before you attempt to improve your reading. Of course you know how 
important good vision is. Good hearing is also an essential factor in effec- 
tive reading, because if you don’t hear well, you don’t hear sounds correctly. 
This will handicap your vocabulary and thus limitwour reading efficiency. 
If you experience excessive eyestrain, suffer from frequent headaches, or 
have other physical discomforts, consult your physician or counselor. Tests 
of visual acuity and hearing can be made by the counselor or by competent 
persons to whom he may refer you. 

You should have the proper physical conditions for studying. Have 


Have you formed the habit of reading in a quiet place free from distractions? 
4 


Do you know how te make the best use of materials and study aids in the library? 


you formed the habit of reading regularly in a quiet place free from dis- 
tracting noises and frequent interruptions? Examine the first section of 
the chart on page 16 and answer the questions under the heading physical 
factors. 

A good reader is able to read silently with speed, and is also able to 
read passages aloud with fluency and correct interpretation, These abilities 
are closely associated with vocabulary development, which some educators 
believe is the most important single phase of reading improvement. How 
rapidly do you read? How well do you read orally? Do you express your- 
self effectively? Look at sections B, C, and D of the chart on page 16 and 
indicate your present standing under each heading. 

Reading comprehension is a complex ability to acquire. Comprehen- 
sion is improved by learning to give close attention to materials, by reading 
in terms of well-defined purposes, and by developing a critical attitude 
toward what you read. Do you select reading materials to suit your par- 
ticular purposes? Do you know when and how to skim, to read for details, 
and to read critically? Look at section E on the chart and answer the ques- 
tions related to these abilities. 

A good reader makes effective use of dictionaries, guides, and other 
aids which are found in the library. Do you know how to make the best 
use of these aids? Examine section F of the chart and answer the questions 
relating to this subject. 

A superior student develops a pattern of reading that reflects wide 
interests, good habits, and desirable attitudes. Are you satisfied with your 
present pattern of reading? Look at the questions found under section G 
of the chart. 

Answer the following questions by checking each one as either “yes,” 
“doubtful,” or “no.” 
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FACTORS RELATED TO GOOD READING 
A. Physical Factors 


Is my general health good?.. 

Are my vision and hearing satisfactory k 
Do I set aside a time each day for reading?.... 
Do | read in a fairly quiet room, free from 
distracting noises? ... A 
Do | have good lighting facilities for reading? 
Do | maintain good posture when | read?...... 


B. Speed of Reading 


thi 
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11. 


Do | read silently without moving my lips?.... 
Do I read words by groups? 
Do | usually read forward without looking back 
to reexamine words | have already read?........ 
Do I vary my speed of reading according to 
the type of material to be read?..................22 
Do | read simple materials rapidly and ac- 
CAT. SSCP ee faa EN A A ne 


C. Oral Reading 


12, 


Do | know how to pronounce unfamiliar 
WOKS A a eB one 
Can | read aloud without embarrassment or 
CURSSINETE CO 225 a & 2 ee a 
Can | read aloud in such a way that my lis- 
teners will understand and enjoy the passages 
read? 


15. Can | present effectively a 

mary of a book or article | have read?............ 
D. Vocabulary 

16. Dol have a good general vocabulary?............ 

17. Do | have adequate technical vocabularies to 
read the materials of the various subjects | am 
studying eee lc ny 

18. Do I know how to derive the meaning of new 
words from their context?. 

19. Do I know how to obtain the meanings of new 


words from the dictionary? 


E. Comprehension 


20. 


21. 
22. 


Do | have a well-defined purpose for reading 
most books or articles | choose?............. 
Do I read with undivided attention?.. 
Do I think about what I am reading?. 


Yes Doubtful No 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
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29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


Can | identify the phrases or sentences which 
reveal the central thought of a paragraphi?.... 
Do | know how to read quickly and accurately 
for details and to find answers to specific 
questions? a eee ee 
Do | question illogical or inaccurate state- 
ments? osncncecosce snc ee ee 
Can I make a satisfactory outline or summary 
for a chapter? For an entire book?.. 
Do | know how to skim materials?. 

Am | able to follow written directions ac- 
curately? 


Ability to Use Study Aids 


Do | know how to use aids such as the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias? -sossen aenta eena ae 
Do | know how to use the card catalog at the 
library?. masaia tetas ee 
Do | know how to find reference materials?.. 
Do | know where to find periodicals? oS 


G. Pattern of Reading 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


Does my own pattern of reading tor the past 
month include books and magazines on many 
topics? i O aa E E Ea Eee 
Do | read a moderate number of mystery 
stories or comic books?..............--.--.s-s----c+eeeeeee 
Do | know how to choose stories that will give 
me great pleasure?... 
Do | know how to choose stories that wi 
me true pictures of life? 
Do | know how to find books that will help me 
solve my personal problems?............---.-----.------ 
Do | know how to read newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals effectively?............ 


Yes Doubtful Ne 
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Now go back over the seven sections of this chart and make a sum- 
mary of your needs, Enter those points to which your answer was “doubt. 
“no.” An example of such a summary is shown on page 19 to 
give you an idea of how to make your summary. 

If after summarizing your reading problems you find that you need a 
great deal of help in improving your reading, consult your teacher or coun- 
selor. He will probably give you a standardized reading test, such as the 
SRA Reading Record, lowa Silent Reading Tests, or the Nelson Silent 


ful” or 


How are your reading skills when it comes fo reading aloud in class or to friends? 


Reading Test, to find out more about your reading problems, On the basis 
of test results and discussion concerning your problems, he can give you 
suggestions on how to proceed. He may recommend that you attend a 
special reading class, or a reading clinic. 

Your reading problems may not be serious enough to require outside 
help. The various Suggestions and techniques given in this booklet should 
help you, with some practice on your own, to improve your reading greatly. 

You will find help in meeting your needs throughout this booklet. If 
you believe that your reading rate is not as rapid as it should be, you'll 
want to take the tests at the beginning of the next chapter. 

Even if your reading rate is high, you can probably profit from efforts 
to make it still higher, Suggestions are also given in Chapter IV for helping 
you gain greater speed in reading various kinds of materials. The remain- 
ing chapters offer suggestions for increasing your ability in each of the 
other six phases of reading covered in the chart. 


SUMMARY OF MY NEEDS FOR IMPROVING MY READING 


PHYSICAL FACTORS 
I have been reading in a noisy room with many distrac- 
tions--the radio, telephone, and conversation of the 
family. 


SPEED OF READING 

I often have to look back to examine words I have 
already read. I find it hard to vary my reading speed 
for different materials. 


ORAL READING 
I'm not very good at reading aloud. Sometimes I have 
trouble pronouncing new words. 


VOCABULARY 

O I don't always understand the special words relating 
to a certain subject I'm studying, and I can't figure 
them out from the material around them. 


READING COMPREHENSION 

I find it hard to concentrate on what I'm reading. 

I have trouble making outlines of chapters or 7 
articles. It takes me a long time to find the answers 
to specific questions--I have to read through all the 
material, 


ABILITY TO USE STUDY AIDS 
I don't know much about using the library. 


PATTERN OF READING 
O I like to read mostly comic books or movie magazines 


when I'm not studying. 


A summary of reading needs will help you to decide what improvements to make, 


Poor readers often have trouble recognizing words, particularly technical terms. 
19 


iv 
How to read rapidly 


EN you’re trying to learn to read more rapidly, you also have to pay | 
close attention to what you are reading. As a result, better understand- 
ing of what you read usually goes along with increased speed of reading, 
There are exceptions to this rule, however, so it’s a good idea to try the 
exercises at the end of this chapter which will increase your comprehension 
as well as your rate, 

Many students hit a congenial and relatively slow pace in reading. 
They read scientific accounts, novels, and all other materials at much the 
same pace. If that’s true of you, you need to adjust your reading rates to 
different kinds of materials, as well as to improve your general rate, 


Rapid silent reading 


While you are reading, your eyes are in a state of motion. They pass 
from the beginning to the end of a line by a series of movements and stops, 
or fixation pauses. The good reader usually makes three or four fixation 
pauses per line, as his eyes move forward regularly along each line. His 
eyes pass swiftly from the end of one line to the beginning of the next line 


The poor reader makes many fixation pauses and backward metions per line. 


of print. The poor reader, on the other hand, makes many fixation pauses 
and frequent backward motions, or regressions, of his eyes along each line. 
The movements of his eyes from the end of one line to the beginning of the 
next line are inaccurate or irregular. 

You’ve probably never thought much about these characteristics ot 
the eyes during reading. Try observing a few of your friends as they read. 
If one of them is a very slow reader you may be able to judge the number 
of his fixation pauses and eye movements as he reads each line, You might 
place a mirror on the left-hand side of a page and note how several persons 
read different kinds of materials. In the mirror, you can see clearly the way 
the eyes behave as the individual reads. 

Scientists have shown that perception—the understanding of what is 
being read—takes place during the fixation pause. The number of words 
that you absorb during a single fixation is known as your eye-span. To be 
an effective reader, you must take in a number of words or groups of words 
at a single fixation, And you must make only a few fixation pauses as you 
read each line of print. 


How rapidly do you read? 


The following passages will help you to estimate your rate of reading. 
The first passage is informative prose of the kind high school students 
frequently read. The second is the type of story read for pleasure. Use your 
watch to find out how much time you spend reading each passage. 

Note and write down (in minutes and seconds the time before starting 
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the first story. Just as soon as you finish the first account, record the time. 
Then answer the questions. When you have done this, turn to the second 
passage. Record the time. Read the entire story through. When you have 
finished, jot down the time. Then answer the questions, 

After you have completed all the questions, find the amount of time 
you have taken to read each passage. Tables are included to enable you to 
find your rate of reading for each passage. 


Beginning Time ee BANIMIN: scinn 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS* 


A faucet leaks. I cannot close it tight. Good. I call my seven- 
year-old son to take another lesson in one of the most important 
courses I have to teach him. He seizes the faucet, tries to turn it 
off, can’t. He grins, 

“What’s the matter, Pete?” I ask, 

He looks up happily, and gives the answer. “Grownups, 
Daddy.” 

Propaganda, of course. I have taught him that we, his elders, 
cannot make a fit faucet. And he may. There’s a job for him and 
his generation in the plumbing business. And in every business. 

I teach my child and I tell other children of all ages—pre- 
school, in school, in college and out: 

That nothing is done, finally and right. 

That nothing is known, positively and completely. 

That the world is theirs, all of it, It is full of all sorts of 
things for them to find out and do, or do over and do right, And 
they eat up the good news. They are glad, as I am, that there is 
something left for them to discover and say and think and do. 
Something? There is everything for youth to take over, and it is 
an inspiration for them to learn: 

That we have not now and never have had in the history of 
the world a good government. 

That there is not now and never has been a perfectly run 
railroad, school, newspaper, bank, theater, factory, grocery store; 
that no business is or ever has been built, managed, financed, as 
it should be, must be and will be, some day—possibly in their day. 

That what is true of business and politics is gloriously true 
of the professions, the arts and crafts, the sciences, the sports. 
That the best picture has not yet been painted; the greatest poem 


*As condensed in The Reader’s Digest from LINCOLN STEFFENS SPEAK- 
ING, copyright, 1936, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 


is still unsung; the mightiest novel remains to be written; the 
divinest music has not been conceived even by Bach. In science, 
probably 99 per cent of the knowable has to be discovered. We 
know only a few streaks about astronomy. Chemistry and physics 
are little more than a sparkling mass of questions. As for the 
sports, young men and women are beating out old records every 
year. 

When I was a boy I got, somehow, a picture of a grown-up 
world in which there was little left for me to do. I might, if I was 
a good boy and learning faithfully as much as I could of all that 
my teachers and parents knew and told me—I might find a small 
place somewhere in the organization of society where I could make 
a humble living; if I was as virtuous as some of the heroes of 
political or business history, I might become great or rich, as they 
were. 

There was nothing new and big to do. In the arts and sci- 
ences there was a lot to learn, from older masters; scholarship 
was the aim, not discovery. Duty, not adventure; work, not play, 
in a dull world, all done. And it was all done. And it was all a lie. 

I shall never forget the thrill I had when I happened to read 
several historians on one episode, and saw that they differed on 
the facts of the episode. On all great events they did not all agree; 
so I saw, with elation, that there was a job for us boys in history. 
And not to learn but to make history, to write history. Every 
chapter had, and has, to be worked over and written over again. 

The discovery opened my eyes to the other branches of 
“learning.” I was alert, curious again, as I was at birth. And 
when I heard some college teachers—great men, greater than I 
could ever hope to be—expose the startling fact that they did not 
know or could not agree on what knowledge is, in science, and on 
what was right, in ethics, I went off—a student, at least—to some 
European universities where, like my little boy at the faucet, 
happily I learned that the great grownups of Europe also did not 
know plumbing or anything, positively. 

Then, at home again, came a sense of elation with the realiza- 
tion that here were opportunities, millions of jobs, big jobs and 
small jobs for all us kids, young kids and old kids, if only we 
could be saved from the old illusions and fairy tales and taught 
to see things as they are, straight, as solvable unsolved problems 
and opportunities. Life became worth living. Life is worth living. 

Now, let me repeat that this, my acquired view of the world 
as all unknown and undone, or half done or wrongly done, was 
good for me; it is good for my boy, and I think it will be good for 
all boys and girls. It gives purpose to their studies, to their play, 
to their work. 


Ending Time Min. . 
Reading Time Min. . ... Half Min. ... k 
Put a + before true statements, and a 0 before those that are false. 


... Half Min. _. 


O 1. In the scientific realm, there is little left for young people to 
` discover. 
O 2. Young people can make improvements in plumbing, business, 
and the arts. 
O 3. No greater music will ever be written than that already com- 
posed by Bach. 
O 4. Many things are known, positively and completely. 
O_ 5. It is good for boys and girls to know that the world’s work is 
only half completed. 
O 6. When the author was a boy, he thought the best he could do 
was to learn what adults already knew. 
O 7. Young people feel discouraged when they are told that not 
everything is finished. 
0 8. The professors in Europe do not know plumbing or anything, 
positively. 
O 9. The author was thrilled when he first realized that all his- 
torians agree. 
CO 10. Life becomes worth living when we realize that all great prob- 
lems have already been solved. 
TIME IN MINUTES WORDS PER MINUTE 
% 541 
2 405 
2% 324 
3 270 
3% 232 
4 203 
aA 180 
5 162 
5⁄2 147 
6 135 
6% 125 
Answers: 
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No one has yet created the most perfect music er knows everhing about anything 


Beginning Time Mlele gois HolfOMin, apos 
MR. TROUBLE AND HIS DEVIL BOX* 


We had just been ordered back to the airport—and we were 
glad of it. The going had been tough. My flight crew, veterans of 
a million miles of transport flying, had never before had their 
hands on the controls of the Boeing 377, the world’s newest and 
largest air liner. For the past 50 minutes we had been milling 
around in the stormy night, above an invisible ocean, flying test 
patterns in night navigation. Now we were on the way down. 

We could feel the vibration, hear the whistle of the air 
stream ; but the thick mist beyond the cockpit windows conveyed 
no sense of movement. The radio range-signals humming into our 
earphones punctuated the steady, muffied roar of the engines. The 
instruments told us we were still three miles above the earth, 
boring through the night at 300 miles an hour. 

Then suddenly a red light flashed on the instrument panel, a 
bell rang frantically. Fire! 

The Captain leaned over the control wheel, peering anxiously 
at half a hundred dials on the instrument panel. 

“Number 3 engine!” 

Things were happening almost faster than my senses could 
follow. One wing was going down. The nose was dropping. Stac- 
cato words of command were flashing across the cockpit as the 
Captain struggled to level off. Over my head the engineer swiftly 
tut off the fuel and electrical lines, set the extinguisher valves, 
then flipped the switch to discharge CO. into the burning engine. 

In a matter of seconds the fire was out, but a dozen different 
dials signaled further warnings: We had lost 1500 horsepower. 
Our speed was dropping. The dead engine was pulling the ship 
off on one wing. The Captain shifted the trim tabs until the engi- 
neer could draw reserve power from the three good engines. Then 
our air speed picked up and we were in normal flight again. 

Incredibly that whole operation had taken only 34 seconds. 

But our troubles weren’t over. A moment later the controls 
flashed another warning. We had started to pick up ice and were 
again losing headway. At the first sign, the Captain had swung 
the master switch that started ten heaters, scattered over the 
ship. But the ice was forcing us steadily down. 

“This is an emergency!” In quick, broken sentences the Cap- 
tain radioed the trouble to the control tower: “. . . on instruments 
+++ one engine dead . . . power loss . . . heavy ice . . . controls 
sluggish . . . coming down... Pa 


*From an article condensed from Air Facts, appearing in The Reader’s Digest, 
Dec., 1948, pp. 95 f. 


The tower’s reply was grim. Every airport along the coast 
was covered with fog. LaGuardia was barely flyable but it was 
our only chance. Every man in the crew seemed to be doing a 
dozen different things at once to keep the ship in the air. 


After an eternity, the approach-control directions of the air- . 


port came crackling into our earphones. The warmer air nearer 
the earth had helped to melt some of the ice. But now we were 
down to 2000 feet and I could feel the tall buildings and towers 
of the bridges reaching up for us through the darkness. Then, 
finally: “Cleared . . . runway 22. Come in!” 

The Captain eased the nose down, lined us up by instrument. 
The co-pilot quickly set the flaps to slow our speed, reached for 
the landing-gear switch. The altimeter read 50 feet off the ground. 
Then the incredible happened. An engine began to cough. The 
sudden change in the noise pattern around us sounded like the 
thunder of doom. 

“What’s happened to Number 4 engine?” the Captain 
shouted. 

“Fuel leak, Captain.” 

“Cut in another fuel line.” 

For a split second the engineer fumbled for the right valve 
—but that instant’s loss was fatal. The Captain jammed the 
throttles open, but the engine did not respond. 

“Cut the master switch!” 

The two remaining engines sputtered and died. The wind 
rose in a high shriek. The altimeter needle dropped to “0.” Then 
there was only silence. 

The Captain slumped down in his seat, a questioning look in 
his squinting eyes. The co-pilot was staring at the instruments 
that had just spelled out certain disaster. The engineer slowly 
unbuckled his safety belt, and I noticed that his shirt was wet 
with perspiration. No one said anything. Then the door behind 
us opened, flooding the cockpit with sunlight. 

We hadn’t crashed—because we had never been off the 
ground! 

_ I had just witnessed the first unrehearsed demonstration of 
aviation’s latest invention for the advancement of flying safety— 
the electronic airplane. Absolutely stationary, it had duplicated 
everything an airplane in flight could do, so realistically that we 
had not been able to dissociate it from the real thing. My flight 
crew had been faced with more emergencies in 14 minutes than 
any pilot could expect to face in a lifetime of flying. When they 
failed it was not because they had done something wrong, but 
because they had taken too long to do the right thing. How well 
that lesson had been learned was proved a half hour later when 
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the same crew was put through an identical set of emergencies 
and brought the airplane into a perfect landing. 

The crew became the first airmen in history to learn how to 
prevent an accident by actually living through the same accident 
twice. 

To the industry, the electronic plane is known as the Curtiss- 
Wright Dehmel Electronic Flight Simulator. Pilots call it “the 
airplane that can’t crack up.” It strikes at the heart of the one 
Sroblem airmen have never before been able to solve by practical 
experience—how to handle emergencies. The chief reason, of 
course, is that too few of those who have faced such emergencies 
ever came back to tell what happened. Now flight crews can ex- 
perience the same accident over and over again, work out the best 
corrective technique and then practice it until their reactions have 
become habit. 

Ending Time Min. .... Half Min. ... 

Reading Time Min. ... Half Min. ... 

Put a check before the phrase which completes the statement correctly. 
1. The Boeing 377 has been in use: 

a—for a number of years. 

b—since about 1940. 

c—for a very short time. 

2. The flyers were unable to see that they were on the ground be- 
cause: 

a—a thick mist was simulated. 

b—the window shades were drawn. 

c—it was a rainy day. 

3. The men knew part of the plane was on fire because: 

a—they were losing altitude. 

b—the pilot saw the flames. 

c—a red light flashed on the instrument panel. 

4. The operation necessary to get the plane into normal flight after 

the fire took: , 

a—34 seconds. 

b—5 minutes. 

c—half an hour. 

5. The Captain decided to land when: 

a—the plane picked up ice. 

b—the fire was put out. 

c—the fuel leak started. 

6. The plane did not crash because: 

a—it never left the ground. 

b—the Captain jammed the throttles open suddenly. 

c—the engineer got the extra fuel line started in time. 


7. When the crew failed, it was because: 
a—the engineer was careless. 
b—they had taken too long to do the right thing. 
c—the Captain gave conflicting orders. 


8. Pilots call the Curtiss-Wright Dehmel Electronic Flight Simulator: 
a—"the wind and weather machine.” 
—the dive bomber.” 
c—"the airplane that can’t crack up.” 


9. Airmen have never before been able to practice handling emer- 
gencies because: 
a—the men who faced emergencies never came back. 
b—“accidents” were too expensive, 
c—it was impossible to regulate weather conditions. 

10. Flight crews need to experience “accidents” so that: 


a—they will lose their fears. 
b—those who are in Officer Training will know what orders to 


give. 
c—the right reactions will become habits. 
TIME IN MINUTES WORDS PER MINUTE 
1% 649 
2 486 
2% 389 
3 324 
3% 278 
4 243 
4% 216 
5 195 
5% 177 
6 162 
6% 150 
a 139 
130 
Answers: 
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Now figure your rate of reading with the help of the tables provided. 
If you spent 3 minutes on the second passage, your rate of reading this 
material would be 324 words per minute. 

Students in high school should be able to read these passages at a rate 
of 275 words Per minute. A good student should be able also to answer 


Poor, you may wish to seek additional help from your school counselor 
or homeroom teacher. 


Improving your rate of reading í (0) 


The following exercises will help any stu- 
.dent improve his rate of reading: 


1. Try to take in several words at a single 
glance during silent reading. Try to respond to 
ideas rather than to words. When a friend tells 
you something, you react to the ideas he presents, 
not to the words he says. Attempt to make your 
reading follow the same course. Attend to ideas 
as you read, 

2. Cultivate the habit of reading whole 
units rapidly. Select several easy articles on some 
interesting topic. Read each presentation through 
as a whole first; then make a short summary of 
the main points. 


3. Attempt to find the main ideas or com- 
plete thoughts of different passages. In some 
paragraphs, the main idea will be expressed bya 
topic sentence. In others, you may find that 
several sentences are needed to convey the 
thought. Or it may be that a vocabulary of a 
few words may express the ideas. Find the key 
to the understanding of different paragraphs. 


4. Try to reduce the amount of lip move- 
ment as you read silently. If you move your lips 
as you read each word silently, you will read 
very slowly. One way of correcting this habit is 
by placing a finger on your lips so that you are 
aware of when you move your lips. Then you can 
make a conscious effort to keep your lips silent 
when you read. Perhaps the greatest gain will 
come, however, from attending to ideas as you 
read, 


5. Adjust your rate of reading to different 
kinds of materials. You may want to read some 
accounts very hurriedly—simply to find if a 
Passage or a chapter contains certain facts or 
information. You have to learn the technique. of 
skimming this type of material. It is often appro- 
Priate to read a novel or a short story in the same 
way. However, you must study a book in the 


field of science or history. That means reading 
more slowly and carefully. 

6. Don’t let yourself look back; read ahead 
and then check yourself at the end of each sec- 
tion by asking yourself what you have read. 
Then if there are doubtful points, go back and 
reread, this time for clarification. 

7. Set up a schedule for practice in rapid reading and follow it faith- 
fully. Set up a series of goals. Then modify your goals-as you show im- 
provement. Keep a record of your improvement. Following a schedule is 
perhaps the most important single consideration in improving your rate of 
reading. If you concentrate regularly in a sustained effort to improve your 
reading rate, you'll find that you will soon be making rapid progress. 

As far as possible, don’t allow interferences to change your schedule. 
Regular practice under desirable conditions is necessary if you are to make 
any real improvement. Arrange a schedule and select a time for practice 
when you will be least likely to be disturbed. Allow 30 minutes for daily 
practice at least five times each week. 

Here’s one way of arranging your schedule, which many students have 
found helpful. Select some fairly easy reading in the field of history for 
your first series of lessons. Each day at the appointed time, begin reading 
a chapter or a unit, noting and recording the time. Read rapidly through 
the entire unit, then record the time again. Because you want to develop 
comprehension, as well as speed, you'll find it valuable to make a summary 
outline, or in some other way show your understanding of what you have 
read, You can write down your outline, or a summary of the main points. 
At other times you might try telling the family what you’ve read. 

Devote two weeks of practice to a book on history or government; 
then turn to a science book. During a third period of two weeks, practice 
on materials from novels or biographies, Then repeat the entire cycle, again 
using the three types of reading materials. Variations in reading materials 
can be made according to your individual needs. A reading list that may 
be of help is given at the end of this booklet 
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If you follow this type of program for 12 to 16 weeks and make a real 
effort to improve your reading, you should be able to report a great in- 
crease in your reading ability. At the end of a three- or four-month period 
of practice, you should again test yourself so you can decide what kind and 
how much additional practice you need. 

If you find that you need to improve your rate of reading, plan a pro- 
gram similar to the one just described. Use a notebook page to record your 
plan and schedule. An example of how to do this is given on the next page. 

A reading summary like this will not give you a perfectly accurate 
measure of improvement. However, it can give you a fairly good idea 
of the progress you are making in improving your reading rate and 
comprehension. 


Vary your reading practice with historical, scientific, and fiction selections. 
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MY PRACTICE SCHEDULE FOR READING | 
l 
| 


Time I've set aside daily for practice 


Thirty minutes daily, Wednesday through | 
Sunday, before dinner 


What I've been reading : 


History -- Inside U.S.A. by John Gunther 
Science -- Explaining the Atom by Selig Hecht I 
Fiction -- Seventeenth Summer by Maureen Daly 


Timing my reading 


Time at beginning of reading 
Time at end of reading 
Number of pages read 


My speed and comprehension in readin 
different kinds of materials 


History* -- 
Speed 


History =e 
Comprehension 


“Similar charts can be made for the other types of 
materials you read. 


Keoplog a prestice schedule like this will help you measure your reediag progress. 


v 
Improving your vocabulary 


yo reading skill depends to a great extent upon your vocabulary. 

When the words you encounter are familiar and when you are able to 
discover readily the meaning of new words, your eyes move quickly and 
you read rapidly. On the other hand, when too many new or unfamiliar 
words are encountered in any passage, you will have more and longer 
fixation pauses. You will have to go back and read the words over again 
to get the meaning of what you are reading. That’s why you will read 
slowly. 

There are two types of vocabulary which a good student needs. First, 
there is your general vocabulary—the words used in newspapers, books, 
and magazines, The second type is used in subjects such as science and 
mathematics, where you need an understanding of technical terms. You 
should plan to increase both your general and technical vocabularies. 


How to build a good vocabulary 


A good general vocabulary is partly the result of wide experience and 
extensive reading. But it can be developed and broadened by systematic 
effort on your part. Technical vocabularies occur in all subject areas. 
These vocabularies can also be developed through a program designed to 
build an understanding of the essential key words in each field, To 
improve both types of vocabularies, try these suggestions: 

1. Label a notebook My Vocabulary Book. Form the habit of entering 
in this notebook new words you find each day in reading or in talking to 
your friends. Arrange these words under the proper letters of the alphabet, 
and define each word. Add to the list from day to day, and review the new 
words each week. 

2. Use another section of your notebook for technical words. Make 
headings such as Social Studies Word Book or Science Vocabulary. List 


Make a habit of using the new words you learn in conversation with your friends. 


the key words and define them. You may want to enter several definitions 
for some words. Be sure to select the definition that is right according to 
the setting or context in which you find each word in your textbook. 

3. Turn to the dictionary to find the meanings of unfamiliar words 
and to check on their correct pronunciation. Study the way words are 
marked in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, and be sure to pronounce the 
words correctly in conversations or in discussions. 

4. Pay attention to the different meanings of some words. When you 
look up a word such as constitution in the dictionary, you will find several 
definitions. The word may mean the document describing the rights and 
privileges of an American citizen—the Constitution of the United States. 
Or it may refer to an individual's health and stamina—his physical consti- 
tution. The good student observes the different meanings of words and 
chooses the definition that fits best into the passage he is reading. 

Below are some words which occur frequently in history and civics 
books. How many definitions can you find for each word? Which defi- 
nitions are most likely to fit the way the words are used in your textbooks? 


state boundary republican congress 
union territory judge bureau 
country democrat representative dictator 


5. Read over a whole chapter or assignment; then make a list of new 
or unfamiliar words. Try to see if you can guess the correct meaning of each 
word from its context. Check your guesses with the dictionary definitions. 

6. In the case of some interesting or difficult words, make a detailed 


study of their roots. Look up these words in the dictionary to determine 
the root from which each word is derived. Below are some words which 
are frequently found in textbooks. 


manufacture equivalent rectangle 
telegraph modify century 


Study these words and make cards for them as illustrated below: 


analogy (n.) a-nel-o-ji 


Derivation: Greek analogos - according to a due ration, proportionate. 


Meaning: A relation of likeness of one thing to another because of 
the resemblance of attributes, circumstances, or effects. 


Example: The following analogy merits consideration: "Words are the 
dress of thoughts; which should no more be presented in 
rags, tatters, and dirt, than your person should." 

Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773) 

Synonyms: Resemblance; similarity. 


Antonyms: Dissimilarity; disparity. 


Other forms: analogous (adj.) analogize (v.) analogist (n.) 


Related words: (related by root) - logic, etymology. 


7. Develop lists of words that fall under class or group headings. 
In various types of books that you read, whether scientific, historical, or 
fictional, you will come across a great many words that describe sounds, 
tastes, feelings, and other reactions, such as “soft,” “juicy,” “cold.” Poetry 
also contains many words of this kind. These words evoke sensory images. 
Find as many such words as you can in stories and poems. Then arrange 
the words under appropriate headings. 

8. Make new words by adding common prefixes or suffixes. For 
example, the word convenient means suitable or handy. When the prefix in 
is placed before convenient, the word means not convenient, or not suitable. 
Below is a list of common prefixes and suffixes. See how many new words 
you can make by adding each prefix or suffix to words you already know. 


Prefixes Suffixes 
ab- co- pre- re- able est ` ible less 
bi- in- pro- con- ent ful ing ment 
Example: Word you know Sufix New word Definition 
meaning less meaningless without meaning 


9. Assemble a list of words related to your hobby or special interest. 
You may like to collect stamps, study birds, fish, or take part in some sport. 
For every activity, there is a special vocabulary that is worth knowing. 
See how many words you can find that are related to your special interests. 
Use these new words in letters, in compositions, and in discussions with 
your friends, 

10. Extensive reading will be a tremendous help to you in increasing 
your vocabulary. During the time you set aside for reading, keep your 
vocabulary development in mind. After you’ve finished your rapid reading 
of a unit, go back and pick out all the unfamiliar words. Then list them in 
your notebook. 

11. Listen carefully to the words used by news commentators on the 
radio. Notice unusual and unfamiliar words. Form the habit of putting 
some of these words in your notebook, and use them in conversation as 
occasions arise. 


The functions of words 

All of the above suggestions may help you to improve your vocabulary. 
However, you'll want to remember that improvement also depends upon 
such factors as wide reading, varied experience, and your own attitude 
toward reading. 

Your main purpose in speaking or writing should be to present your 
ideas so clearly that others will understand exactly what you want to say. 
By listening carefully and critically to the words used by others, you will 
develop a greater appreciation of the meaning of various words, Care in 
the selection and use of the words you speak or write will also help you 
grow in word mastery. As you develop in these respects, your reading will 
become more rapid and fluent, since vocabulary difficulties will decrease. 
Most important of all, these approaches will lead you to gain a new respect 
for the words you read, hear, write, and speak, 


The words you read, hear, speak, and write can take on a new meaning for you. 
% 
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Understanding what you read 


T’S simplest, of course, to read only those materials that you can under- 
stand easily. But that’s like standing still and you’re not content with 
that! In order to grow—to develop your reading ability—it is important 
to add constantly to your fund of information and to expand your ideas. 
Wide reading in books of varying degrees of difficulty will help you to 
become a better informed and more interesting person. 
There are two types of reading on which practice is necessary and 
helpful. The first is skimming, and the second is detailed, careful reading 
for information or for facts in a special field. 


How to skim 


Skimming is a method of finding what you want to know in a hurry. 
But it is not exactly the same as superficial or casual reading. Instead, it 
is a process by which the reader hurriedly scans printed material to dis- 
cover whether it contains what he wants to know. 

Assume, for example, that you are trying to enlarge your vocabulary 
and are looking for information to help you. You go to the library and 
get several books on reading, to see if they have the information you're 
seeking. First, you examine the table of contents to see whether a book on 
reading contains anything on vocabulary building. If a chapter heading 
suggests that this topic is included, you'll want to glance hurriedly at dif- 
ferent passages throughout the chapter to decide whether thorough reading 
will be profitable. In this case, you scan both the table of contents and the 
chapter in terms of a particular purpose. 

Or you may want to select a novel or a short story to find an exciting, 
adventurous episode for leisure reading. In such a case, you will probably 
examine the beginning and ending of a story or a chapter, and hurriedly 
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scan a few paragraphs in different sections of the book. Your decision as 
to whether or not you want to read the material will again be based upon 
skimming each unit. Thus, skimming is really selective and hasty reading 
for certain purposes. 

Magazines can be skimmed quickly for articles which you will want 
to examine hurriedly and reject, as well as to locate others to be read 
thoroughly. So skimming aids in the selection of material to be read. 

In order to get practice in skimming, select a topic of current interest 
on which you wish to secure information. Consult the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature or the Education Index in the library to find possible 
sources. Let’s take as an illustration the problem of finding the outstanding 
or unusual jobs open to high school students. Among the many leads, three 
articles in recent issues of Coronet may be selected. In the November, 1948, 
issue, there is an article entitled, “Top Jobs for Teen-Agers.” The December, 
1948, issue contains the title, “Where Hobbies Build New Lives,” and the 
February, 1949, issue presents the alluring title, “How to Make a Million.” 


Careful reading 


After you have looked up and skimmed these three articles, you may 
reserve only one, “Top Jobs for Teen-Agers,” for careful reading. In read- 
ing this article, you might find it helpful to follow these steps. First, read 
through the entire article. Second, you may want to reread for details, 
Third, after you have finished rereading, write a summary statement of 


Skimming will help you find that material you'll want to read more intensively. 
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your findings. Or, if you wish, make a detailed outline of the entire article. 

This is the place where more careful, intensive reading comes in. Skim- 
ming is a useful tool when you're looking for specific information or when 
you're selecting material for further study. But the ability to read carefully 
is important, too. To really learn facts and be able to understand and re- 
member them, takes intensive reading. There is a great deal of material 
in a text, however, that can be covered at quite a rapid rate. Look for the 
thought sequences here, as you do in other materials. 


Selecting books 


As there are so many printed materials on just about any and every 
subject, it is important for you to choose books carefully. It is usually 
possible to find books which are simply written, accurate, and informative 
on any subject. Whenever you can, this is the type of book you should 
select. It will make your reading easier, and you'll get more from it. 

Before deciding upon a book, particularly something of a technical 
nature, you should consider your purpose in reading it. You may have in 
mind some questions. Phrase them carefully and write them in your note- 
book. Then try to find the book that will be of greatest help. The following 
suggestions may help you in selecting a book and in judging its worth. 

The title of the book or article will give you a general idea of the 
subject treated, although it alone should not be a basis for accepting or 
rejecting a book. If the title suggests that the material is what you are 
looking for, turn to the title page. In addition to the title, there may be a 
subtitle which will offer an additional clue to the contents. The author’s 
name will also appear on the title page, usually with a note about him, such 
as his position. 

On the back of the title page is the copyright date of the book. This 
is important for you to consider in choosing books in technical fields— 
such as radar, atomic energy, and television—where development is rapid. 
You’ll want the newest and most accurate scientific facts available in such 
fields, 


How to read a book 


The table of contents provides a preview of the book. By examining 
it carefully, you can decide whether to read the entire book or simply cer- 
tain parts. If your purpose is quite definite or limited, you'll only want to 
read certain chapters. 

Experiments have shown that it’s a good idea first to read through 
each chapter as a whole, and then try to recall or summarize the important 
ideas. It is often necessary to reread the chapter carefully, perhaps even 


two or more times, for details. But the first rapid reading of the chapter 
as a whole is essential to gain a general idea of the materials presented. 
It will also prepare you to see the relationships of the important topics to 
one another when you reread for details, 

You may find a number of difficult new words in your first reading of 
a chapter. Try to get the meanings of these words from their relationship 
to other, familiar words. When you reread the chapter, look up the new 
words in the dictionary. Some of them may be such an important part of 
the material that you find you haven’t really understood what the author 
Was trying to say in the first reading. If this is the case, read the chapter 
a third time—this time, as a whole. 

Be alert not only to key words as you read, but also to important sen- 
tences or phrases. Some readers like to keep a notebook in which they 
enter the topic phrases or topic sentences for some paragraphs. Others 
prefer to make an outline, while still others like to prepare a short summary 
of each chapter. 

In careful reading, consider the accuracy of the author’s statements. 
During the rereading of a chapter, weigh carefully the author’s conclusions. 
Are they justified? Do they seem right in terms of your own experience 
and reading? If you have doubts about certain statements, consult a teacher 
or an authority in the special field. Or read more materials on the same 
topic which may present a different point of view. Compare the treatment 
of the subject by different authors. 


In evaluating a book, consider whether it can provide the information you seek. 
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When you have finished a book, prepare an outline or a summary of 
the volume as a whole. Of course, pamphlets or parts of a technical volume 
may be read as whole units, if the materials are suitable and not too long. 


An example 


The following suggestions will help you apply the principles and pro- 
cedures outlined above. Get a copy of the booklet, Choosing Your Career, 
by J. Anthony Humphreys (Science Research Associates). Because so many 
of you are interested in getting a good job when you finish school, this 
booklet should be able to answer many of your questions about how to 
reach this goal. You may have been wondering about the variety of jobs 
available, or the things you should investigate in considering a particular 
job. Or you may want to learn how to analyze your own abilities for 
different kinds of work. 

Now look at the booklet, Choosing Your Career. Does the title suggest 
that the answers to your questions may be found in this book? Turn to the 
title page. The author’s name is given, along with the information that he 
is “Director of Personnel Service” at a junior college in Chicago. So you 
know that he has had experience in matching students and jobs. The copy- 
right date is recent, which assures you that the information is timely and 
up to date. 

Read carefully the chapter headings in the table of contents. Do these 
chapter headings indicate that the booklet may contain answers to your 
questions? 

After examining the table of contents, you may decide not to read the 
entire booklet. Perhaps you have already made a survey of occupations 
and their requirements. Your chief interest is to find out how to analyze 
your own qualifications for certain jobs. In this case, read only Chapters 
II and V. 

If you decide to read all of the booklet, allow yourself approximately 
sixty minutes and read rapidly through the whole book. Certain sections 
may then be reread more carefully to get details. It will probably be de- 
sirable to reread the whole book quickly to relate the various parts to the 
booklet as a whole. The list of references on the inside back cover of the 
booklet offers suggestions for further reading. 

In evaluating this book on careers, consider these two questions: Did 
the author describe a number of practical methods and techniques which 
are helpful in choosing occupations? And did the booklet help you to 
answer some of your own questions about choosing careers? If your answer 
is yes to both questions, you know that you have been a successful reader 
of an informative booklet. 
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What next? 


The next things you'll want to find out are how to find the right 
books and how you can determine whether you have a balanced program of 
reading. 


Vil 
Finding the books you want 


get the greatest profit and pleasure from 
your reading, you should explore many fields 
—social science, physical science, literature, his- 
tory, and the fine arts. Your pattern of reading 
should include several of these fields, as well as 
the area of a special interest. To develop a pro- 
gram like this, you have to know something 
about how to select books for your purposes. 
You can learn about interesting books in 
several ways. You can consult teachers, librar- 
ians, and friends for recommendations. Librar- 
ians in particular can provide excellent bibli- 
ographies on various topics. Read reviews of 
books in magazines and in newspapers. And ex- 
amine new books in stores or in the public 
library. 


Using the library 


You can sample all kinds of reading ma- 
terials in the public library. If you can read 
effectively and have learned to use the library, 
you can become a well-educated person. 

In most libraries, reference books are placed 
on open shelves or on tables in the reading room. 
These materials may be examined in the reading 
room, but they may not be taken home. Many 
libraries also have a periodicals room. Here you 
can read current publications and you can also 


In some libraries you can wander through the stacks and choose your own books. 


secure back copies. Sometimes the back numbers of the periodicals are 
bound in large volumes and are placed on open shelves around the room. 
Large libraries often have additional special rooms, such as one in which 
books on the fine arts are to be found. Some libraries provide a room for 
visual and auditory materials, such as phonograph recordings and film- 
strips, Such aids often increase your enjoyment and understanding of 
books, although they don’t take the place of books. 

Books are arranged according to subjects and placed on shelves in the 
“stacks.” In some libraries, you can wander through the “stacks” and 
choose your own books. In others, you are not permitted to do so. You 
have to consult the card catalog and request the books you want. 

Most libraries use the Dewey Decimal System for cataloging books. 
It is called decimal because the scheme provides ten large subject groups 
into which non-fiction books are classified. Fiction is arranged alphabet- 
ically by the author’s last name. The ten large non-fiction groups are: 


000 General Works 400 Language 700 Fine Arts 

100 Philosophy 500 Science 800 Literature 

200 Religion 600 Useful Arts— 900 Geography, De- 
300 Sociology Industries scription, Travel 


These ten groups are broken down into smaller groups. For example, 
the large 600 group—Useful Arts—contains such collections as 608— 
inventions; 614—health; fire Prevention; safety education; 621.3—radio; 
655—printing; 680—handicrafts, 
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Each book has its call number printed on it. For example, 

020 the number at the left indicates that the book (020) is to be 

M85 found in the large group 000 (General Works). M85 shows 

cop.3 | that the author’s last name begins with M. Cop. 3 indicates that 
the library has at least three copies of this book. 


The card catalog 


For each book in the library, there are at least two cards (3” by 5”) 
which may be consulted. One is the main entry card, which is arranged in 
a file alphabetically according to the last name of the author. Another card 
is also filed alphabetically, but according to the title of the book. Many 
libraries also include a third type of card arranged according to the topic 
treated in the book. 

The card catalog may be used by all visitors to the library, and is easy 
to use, once you’ve learned the technique. If, for instance, you want to get 
the book, Electronics for Young People by Jeanne Bendick, turn through 
the cards until you come to Bendick, Jeanne. If this author has written 
more than one book, examine each card until you find the title you’re 
looking for. If you don’t know the author’s name, but only the title of the 
book, turn to the drawer labeled E. Look for a subject card that reads 
Electronics. A number of cards will probably be found on this subject. 
Turn through the cards until you come to the title of the book, Electronics 
for Young People by Jeanne Bendick. 


Sources of book titles 


In the school library, you can find a description of books of fiction 
and biography in Lenrow’s Guide to Prose Fiction. This is one of the best 
sources to use in selecting books. It contains annotated lists of fiction titles 
arranged according to subject fields. By skimming these annotations, you'll 
be able to find a book to satisfy almost any interest. 

There are additional sources to consult in becoming acquainted with 
very recently published books. The Junior Literary Guild, Garden City, 
N.Y., now in its 19th year, publishes one book each month that is especially 
suitable for young people from ages twelve to sixteen. Young Wings, a 
magazine describing these books, comes out monthly. 

The Literary Guild has recently started a teen-age book club. In 1946, 
selections were made by teen-age students from a list drawn up by a com- 
mittee of educators and librarians. These excellent titles appear as Pocket 
Books—interesting, inexpensive volumes, convenient for reading during 
leisure time. 
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Several publishers—College Entrance Book Company, and Globe Book 
Company, in New York—are issuing some of the classics in a revised, less 
expensive, and more readable form. Some of the titles are Les Miserables, 
The Count of Monte Cristo, The Black Arrow, Moby Dick, and A Tale of 
Two Cities. 

Specialized lists are also available from organizations such as the 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York City 16. This com- 
mittee publishes a wide range of booklets on current affairs. The following 
are a few of the recent titles: 

Power, Machines, and Plenty 
Make Your Town Safe 
Toward Mental Health 

Magazines such as Scholastic contain reviews of books of special 
interest to high school pupils. Book review magazines also provide perti- 
nent information about new books. The following are excellent sources: 
The Horn Book, The Saturday Review of Literature, the Chicago Sun-Times 
Books, The New York Herald Tribune Books Section, and the New York 
Times Book Review. Biographies of special interest to high school students 
are found in Current Biography (New York: H. W. Wilson Co.). In 
order to keep in mind that books published in the past are valuable, see 
What Shall We Read Next? by Jean C. Roos (Reading for Background, 
No. 2. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1935). The arrangement, “If You 
Like This, You Will Like These,” is especially helpful to the student in 
selecting books of increasing difficulty. 


Planning your reading 


The person who uses the library has the world’s knowledge at his 
finger tips. How can you make best use of this knowledge? Perhaps 
the most effective procedure is to plan a varied program of reading. 
Pages 50 to 52 of this booklet present some titles of books many young 
people have found interesting and informative. The first thirty-four titles 
are non-fiction, and the last twenty-eight are fiction. By examining these 
lists, you may find some books you would like to read. If you are especially 
interested in motors, for example, you might want to read the book by 
Alfred P. Morgan; if you want to learn more about television, the book 
by Milton S. Kiver might appeal to you. The list of the fiction titles 
includes a limited number of books that are also widely read. 

To find additional books, turn to the bibliographies by Lenrow. 
the American Library Association, and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. References to these books may be found on the inside back 
cover of this booklet. 
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Make a record of your reading 


Many people find it valuable to keep a record of the books they 
read, There are several good reasons for doing this. For one thing, 
you may find the information helpful in the future. You may want to 
refer either to the book, or to some of the facts in the book, for one of 
your classes in school. or merely to settle an argument with a friend. 
On cards, the information is right at your finger tips. Such a record 
is also helpful because it will give you a picture of your reading pattern. 
In looking over your record you can see whether you’ve been reading all 
light fiction and nothing on current affairs or new discoveries or biography. 
Or, if your particular interest is science, you may have concentrated solely 
on scientific books, without broadening your reading pattern. 

One good way of keeping a reading record is to make 3” by 5” cards 
on which you record important information about the books you read. 
These cards may be assembled and filed in the following categories: 


Fiction Biography Technical Miscellaneous 

Novels Science Books treating personal 
Short Stories Social Studies problems 

Poetry Other subjects Books on social prob. 
Plays lems of communities 


The following form, completed for a very easy but interesting book, 
is an example of a useful reading record. This card would be filed under 


Fiction: Novels. 


Brink, Carol Ryrie (Mrs.) Caddie Woodlawn 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 270. 
Illustrated in black and white by Kate Seredy. 


Source: Public Library School Library 


Content: Story of frontier life in Wisconsin in the 
1860's with Caddie, age 11, and her two 
brothers. Based upon reminiscences of the 
author's grandmother. 


Evaluation: Excellent picture of the times; enter- 
taining and filled with action. 
Awarded Newbery Medal, 1936 
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Appraising your reading 
From your reading record, you can get a good look at your reading 
Progress. Examine the cards you have filed under the different categories 
to see if you are making steady gains. Are some sections completely 
empty, while all the cards are concentrated in one or two other sections? 
Or are they fairly well distributed, with perhaps a greater proportion 
of cards in one or two categories which represent your special interests? 
Consult your test scores and any other information you have about 
your reading, Then answer the following questions: 
1. What progress have I made in reading: 
As shown by my reading record? 
As shown by tests and other estimates? 
(a) Has my general rate of reading improved? 
(b) Has my rate of reading technical materials increased? 
(c) Has my general vocabulary improved? 
(d) Have I increased my knowledge of technical vocabularies? 
2. Have I read widely? From varied sources? In fields of special 
interest? 
3. What are my greatest needs in order to make further improve- 
ment? What is my plan for next semester? 


Conclusion 


By this time you should have some idea of how effective your read- 
ing is. You should know how fast or slow you read, and whether you 
understand the printed pages before you, Suggestions have been given 
for improving your reading rate, your comprehension, your vocabulary, 
and for finding the kinds of books you want to read. The improvement 
you make is up to you now! 


Books you may want to read 


Non-Fiction 


Books About You and Other Persons 


Detjen, Mary E., and 
Detjen, Ervin W. 
Grabbe, Paul, and 
Murphy, Gardner 
McWilliams, Carey 


Paulson, Blanche 


Shacter, Helen 


Suain, Frances 


Your High School Days 

We Call It Human Nature 
Brothers Under the Skin 
World of My Making 


How Personalities Grow 


Teen Days 


Life Adjustment Booklets 
(See back cover.) 


Books About Your Government 
Beard, Charles A., and A Basic History of the United 


Beard, Mary R. 
Floherty, John 


Gunther, John 


States 
Inside the FBI 


Inside U.S.A. 


Books About Science and Mechanics 


Dunlap, Orrin E, 
Hecht, Selig 
Kiver, Milton S, 


Morgan, Alfred P. 


Radar: What Radar Is and 
How It Works 
Explaining the Atom 


Television Simplified 


Boy's Book of Engines, Motors 
and Turbines 


Books About Art, Drama, Music, and Poetry 


Downer, Marion 
Goldstein, Harriet I. 
Gassner, John 

Dike, Helen 


Huntington, Harriet 


Discovering Design 
Art in Everyday Life 


Best Plays of the Modern 
American Theater 

Stories from the Great Metro- 
politan Operas 

Tune Up 


New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947 

New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1939 

Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1943 

Chicago: Chicago Board 
of Education, 1947 
Bloomington, Ill.: 
McKnight & McKnight, 
1949 

New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1946 
Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1947- 
1949 


New York: The New 
Home Library, 1944 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1943 

New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1947 


New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1948 (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Viking Press, 
1947 

New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1948 (2d ed.) 
New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1946 


New York: Lothrop, Lee, 
& Shepard, 1947 

New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1940 

New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1947 

New York: Random 
House, 1943 

Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1942 


penu 


Benét, Rosemary, and 


Benét, Stephen 
Frost, Robert 


Western Star 


Come In and Other Poems 


Books About Entertainment and Sports 


Daly, Sheila J. 
Feller, Robert W. A. 
Hobson, Howard A. 


Mason, Bernard S. 


Party Fun 
How to Pitch 
Basketball Illustrated 


Book for Junior Woodsmen 


Books About Interesting People 


Baker, Rachel 
Daugherty, James 
Eaton, Jeanette 
Foster, Genevieve 
Floherty, John T. 
Graham, Shirley, and 
Lipscomb, G. 
Hall, Anna G. 
Mauldin, William 
Stewart, Anna B. 
Fiction 

Bell, Margaret E. 
Bronté, Emily 
Clemens, Samuel 
Daly, Maureen 
Davis, Valentine 
Forbes, Esther 
Fuller, Iola 
James, Will 


Kipling, Rudyard 


The First Woman Doctor 

Daniel Boone 

David Livingstone, Foe of 
Darkness 

George Washington’s World 

The Courage and the Glory 

Dr. George Washington Carver 

Fridtjof, Nansen 

Back Home 


Young Miss Burney 


Watch for a Tall White Sail 

Wuthering Heights 

Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn 

Seventeenth Summer 

Miracle on 34th Street 

Johnny Tremain 

Loon Feather 


Smoky, the Cowhorse 


Captains Courageous 


New York: Rinehart and 
Co., 1943 

New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1943 


New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1948 

New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., 1948 

New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., 1948 

New York: A, S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., 1945 


New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, 1944 

New York: Viking Press, 
1939 

New York: Wm. Morrow 
and Co., 1947 

New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1942 

New York: Julian Mess- 
ner, 1944 

New York: Viking Press, 
1940 

New York: Wm. Sloane 
Associates, Inc., 1947 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1947 


New York: Wm. Morrow 
and Co., 1948 

New York: Random 
House, 1943 

New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1912 

New York: Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., 1942 

New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947 
Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1943 

New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1940 
New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1926 
Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1897 


Knight, Eric 

Lane, Rose 
London, Jack 
McLean, Kathryn 
Means, Florence 
O'Hara, Mary 
Rawlings, Marjorie 
Roberts, Kenneth 


Salten, Felix 

Scott, Sir Walter 
Sperry, Armstrong 
Sperry, Armstrong 
Stevenson, Robert L. 
Tarkington, Booth 
Tunis, John R. 


Tunis, John R. 


Verne, Jules Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 

Walker, Mildred Winter Wheat 

Yates, Elizabeth Nearby 

Bibliographies of Good Books 


Grim, Frances M. ed. 


Harzberg, Max J., and Books for Home Reading for 
Center, Stella 
Lenrow, Elbert 


Lassie Come-Home 

Let the Hurricane Roar 
Call of the Wild 
Mama's Bank Account 
Shuttered Windows 

My Friend Flicka 

The Yearling 


Northwest Passage 


Bambi 

Ivanhoe 

Danger to the Windward 
Storm Canvas 

Black Arrow 

Seventeen 

All American 


Highpockets 


By Way of Introduction 


High Schools 


Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1940 

New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1933 
New York: The Macmil- 
Jan Co., 1912 

New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1943 
Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1938 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1941 

New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939 
Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1937 

New York: Noble and 
Noble, 1935 

Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., 1918 
Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1947 
Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1944 

New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905 
New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1932 

New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1942 
New York: Wm. Mor- 
row and Co., 1948 

New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1928 
New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1944 
New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1947 


Chicago: American Li- 
brary Assn., 1947 (Rev.) 
Chicago: Natl. Council 
of Teachers of English 


Readers’ Guide to Prose Fiction New York: D, Appleton- 
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Century Co., 1940 
Chicago: Natl. Council 
of Teachers of English, 
1945. Supplement, 1948 
New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1944 
Washington, D.C.: The 


American Council on 
We,, Education, 1947 
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Eor more information... 


For more detailed information on reading, ask your counselor or 
libyertan about some of the following materials. They are available at 
chool or public library. 


Develeping Your Vocabulary. Paul Witty and Edith Grotberg. Chicago: Science 

ach Associates, 1960. An activity text that offers practical suggestions for build- 

i ad enriching your vocabulary rapidly and easily. Many exercises and other 
ties are included, 


Eficient Reading. James I. Brown. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1952, A helpful 


hook for improving your reading. 


io Become a Better Reader, Paul Witty. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
A book designed to aid young people in increasing their reading rate, improv- 
ing their comprehension, and building their vocabulary. 


How to Read Better and Faster. 3rd ed. Norman Lewis. New York: The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1958. A manual of directions and self-help for improving your reading, 
iding many exercises for testing your reading rate and comprehension, 


iow to Study. Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
s, 1956. An activity text to help you develop practical study techniques. Chapter 

! -hows how to use resource materials and Chapter 7 is devoted to vocabulary building. 
oder Book List. Rey. ed. G. Frederic Kuder and Lura Crawford. Chicago: Science 
esearch Associates, 1958. This book list, based on ten occupational interest areas, 
help you find books that will be of particular interest to you. Over 500 books 

are listed, classified by interest and reading difficulty. Check the list for suggestions 

»» books you would enjoy reading that would fit in with your interests. 


SRA Better Reading Books. Elizabeth A. Simpson. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1950-51. Three books to help students check on their progress in reading 
rate and comprehension. Each of these books includes suggestions for reading 
“practice, articles to measure reading rate, and tests to measure reading comprehen- 
sion. Reading Book 3 is graded for high school students. 


The Techniques of Reading. Horace Judson. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1954. Basic reading techniques are discussed and exercises in reading in various 
fields are presented, including history and the social sciences, law, and business. 


THREE 
BOOKLET SERIES 


published by the Guidance Publications and’ 
Services Department of SRA 


Rance Series Booklets... 


help-young people understand and solve personal 
iget ajong successfully with others, and make 
ucatidnal and vocational plans 


. +» to help elementary and junior high school students 
in their efforts to succeed in school, get along with family 
and friends, solve everyday problems, and plan for the future 


Better Living Bookleis... 


...to help parents and teachers understand the growth, 
development, needs, emotions, and problems of children 
í and young people in school and at home 


For a complete list of titles send for a booklet catalog. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES INC. 
259 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


